CHAPTER II
THE BISHOPRIC OF LUCON
j
OF all the ecclesiastical fiefs in France, the bishopric of
LuQon, with its 13,000 limes of annual revenue, was cer-
tainly the poorest. It was also particularly unpleasant as
a residence. A traveller of this epoch, Jouvin, of Rochefort,
described it with unpleasing but suggestive awkwardness
in these terms: 'The town is situated in Lower Poitou on
a small stream in the midst of wide marshes... the roads
there run between two ditches, and if one is not heedful
one may easily lose oneself through the numbers of un-
marked roads which disperse themselves in several parts
of these marshlands to go to small cottages inhabited by
poor folk who live only on small quantities of corn which
they sow on the land they have reclaimed from the water-
ways, and by pasturing a few cattle; and having no wood
for fires they use cow dung dried in the sun....'
Thus wrote Jouvin in 1672. But in 1608 that country-
side was even more wretched, as it was still scarred by the
devastation of the religious wars. The bishop's palace was
a cold, dilapidated structure, and the bishop could not so
much as emerge from it without going ankle-deep in mud
and losing his way amongst the marshes.
cMy lodging is a sorry place indeed,5 wrote Richelieu,
'for there is nowhere a possibility of lighting a fire, on
account of the smoke------There is no place where I can
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